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book and no reader will fail to learn from it. Copious material 
has been used, but it has been so adequately digested that the 
reader will nowhere find himself overburdened with detail, 
though the touch of reality is preserved throughout by the illus- 
trations selected. The arrangement suits well the method of 
treatment; as it will indicate the scope of the work the former 
may be described in the author's own words : "In Part I are 
analyzed the factors of competing strength, in order to study the 
effect of combination on each of them . . . Part I is on the 
whole a deductive study; in Part II are considered more induc- 
tively the present-day conditions which have fostered industrial 
combination, and have led it to take such different forms in 
America and on the Continent. In Part III some questions of 
public expediency come up for brief treatment." The questions 
thus arising in Part III are "the natural effects of combination" 
and "public policy" (a chapter already referred to), and the 
treatment though brief, is lucid and most suggestive. 

S. J. Chapman. 
University, Manchester, England. 

The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India. By John Camp- 
bell Oman. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1905. Pp. xvi, 291. 

The author of this book was formerly a professor of natural 
science in the Government College, Lahore. His acquaintance 
with the people of India dates from boyhood and he has already 
written several books on Indian life and literature. The pres- 
ent volume is a "study of Sudhuism, with an account of the Yogis, 
Sanyasis, Bairagis, and other strange Hindu sectarians." He 
uses the word Sudhu as a general name for any Hindu ascetic, 
monk, or religious mendicant. In Chapters I-IV the reader is 
made acquainted with the leading ideas of Sudhuism and intro- 
duced to the Sudhus themselves as they appear at the present 
day. Old Indian dramas and tales are drawn upon in Chs. V 
and VI to show that Sudhuism has been an ancient and persistent 
feature of Indian life. In Ch. VII we have an account of some of 
the fundamental doctrines of Hindu theology, with a brief 
sketch of their history. Ch. VIII contains a description of the 
principal ascetic sects and their subdivisions, also an account of 
the Yogis (those who seek after the mystic union of their own 
souls with the soul of the universe), and of the Yoga system. 
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In Chs. IX-XI the author relates his personal experiences of Sud- 
hus, good and bad; and in the last chapter there is a discus- 
cussion of the significance of Sudhuism, and some reflections on the 
probable influence of British rule on its future. 

Mr. Oman has given us a very readable book, abundantly 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. His purpose is seri- 
ous. He thinks that in studying Sudhuism we are studying the 
embodied spirit of the East. Sudhus come from all ranks of life, 
and from all the hereditary castes into which Hindu society is 
divided, and among them are found all shades of religious opinion 
and of philosophical speculation. They command the respect and 
even the veneration of the multitude of their countrymen. And 
if Carlyle is right when he says that the manner of men's hero- 
worship is the innermost fact of their existence and determines 
all the rest, then so far as we understand Sudhuism do we dis- 
cover what is most characteristic and fundamental in Indian life. 

Mr. Oman's treatment is popular yet comprehensive, and on 
the whole sympathetic. Sudhuism, he says, "has undoubtedly 
tended to keep before men's eyes, as the highest ideal, a life of 
purity, self-restraint and contempt of the world and human affairs. 
It has also necessarily maintained amongst the laity a sense of 
the righteous claims of the poor upon the charity of the more 
affluent members of the community." It has engendered and 
favored a spirit of tolerance and tended towards the recognition 
of the equality of all Hindus. On the other hand, the "detachment 
from human affairs which Sudhuism demands must have been at 
all times adverse to patriotism in any form, and there can be no 
doubt that it is largely due to the subtle effects of the spirit of Sud- 
huism upon the characters of the people of India that that country 
is so easily governed by a handful of foreign officials and a few 
thousand white soldiers." "Naturally every one who believes 
that the chief end of man is to produce things of various kinds 
grieves over the deplorable waste of productive energy represented 
by the Sudhu population of India." One twentieth according to 
some, one eighth according to others, of the entire population 
are mendicants. The industrial waste is not, however, so large 
as appears at first sight; for amongst these are to be found the 
religious and moral teachers of the people; in their ranks also 
are the paupers who in other countries are supported by taxa- 
tion, and many who under other conditions might become dan- 
gerous vagrants. 
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The ways of a large section of the people of India are very 
different from ours. Our prosperity does not seem to excite their 
envy very much. And it is perhaps a little disturbing to our 
Western complacency to learn, that those of them who visit us 
call our restless activity madness and think our philosophy of life 
crude and elementary. 

David Phillips. 

Cardiff, Wales. 

Le Passioni. Di A. Renda. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1906. 
Pp. viii, 123. 

Dr. Antonio Renda feels that psychology at the present time 
is too much inclined to leave the study of the passions to dilettanti 
and story-tellers. As an instructor in psychology at the University 
of Messina, he approaches the subject from a professional and 
purely scientific standpoint. His most important conclusions are 
that the passions should not be regarded as peculiar psychic 
phenomena in the life of the affections, but as special variations 
of personality, affecting the ordinary mental processes, and that 
they belong to an intermediate zone between sanity and insanity, 
exhibiting pathological conditions and forming transitional stages 
to more morbose manifestations, as shown by the history of indi- 
viduals and families. The influence of Lombroso is naturally 
felt throughout the discusssion. But the author is well versed 
in the older philosophical literature dealing with the passions. 

Having defined sensations and emotions and differentiated from 
them the category of the passions, and having indicated the 
importance of studying the passions as facts, as distinct from their 
ethical valuation, Dr. Renda shows the insufficiency of the current 
estimate and presents his reasons for regarding them as states 
of personality exhibiting in various degrees a morbose character. 
The analogy between passions and mental diseases, already sug- 
gested in antiquity by Plato, Zeno, Hippocrates and Galen, and 
confirmed by Moreau, Maudsley, Descuret and many others in 
modern times, is here carried to a point where the passions appear 
as nothing but manifestations of incipient mental disease. Interest- 
ing illustrations of the physiological concomitants, causes, or 
effects of the passions are given on pages 81 ff. That diseases of 
certain organs should so frequently accompany the prevalence 
of certain passions, that the autopsy of five hundred and forty-four 



